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and unlearned. Schiller's expectations had not been so high:
he knew both the excellencies and the faults of his work;
but he had not anticipated that the former would be recog-
nised so instantaneously. The pleasure of this new celebrity
came upon him, therefore, heightened by surprise. Had
dramatic eminence been his sole object, he might now have
slackened his exertions; the public had already ranked him
as the first of their writers in that favourite department.
But this limited ambition was not his moving principle; nor
was his mind of that sort for which rest is provided in this
world. The primary disposition of his nature urged him to
perpetual toil: the great aim of his life, the unfolding of his
mental powers, was one of those which admit but a relative
not an absolute progress. New ideas of perfection arise as
the former have been reached; the student is always attain-
ing, never has attained.

Schiller's worldly circumstances, too, were of a kind well
calculated to prevent excess of quietism. He was still drift-
ing at large on the tide of life; he was crowned with laurels,
but without a home. His heart, warm and affectionate,
fitted to enjoy the domestic blessings which it longed for,
was allowed to form no permanent attachment: he felt that
he was unconnected, solitary in the world; cut off from the
exercise of his kindlier sympathies; or if tasting such plea-
sures, it was ' snatching them rather than partaking of them
calmly.' The vulgar desire of wealth and station never
entered his mind for an instant: but as years were added
to his age, the delights of peace and continuous comfort
were fast becoming more acceptable than any other; and
he looked with anxiety to have a resting-place amid his
wanderings, to be a man among his fellow-men.

For all these wishes, Schiller saw that the only chance
of fulfilment depended on unwearied perseverance in his